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GENTLEMEN, | 
HE diſputes which have been for 


y ſome time paſt agitated in this 
kingdom, are of ſuch a nature, that 
Leno man who loves his country 
can be unintereſted in the ſubject of them. 
The inhabitants of England have expended 
ſo much blood and treaſure in oppoſing 
tyranny, and in defending and maintaining 
their liberties, that it is natural to ſuppoſe 
they will not quietly or tamely give up 
rights, which in themſelves are invaluable, 
and which they have purchaſed at ſo dear 


'a rate. It cannot, therefore, be wondered 


at, that ſo many Engliſhmen are alarmed 
at the apprehenſion. of any deſign to de- 


prive them of that Freedom, which to 


noble and generous ſpirits is the higheſt gf 


all human bleflings, and the poſſeſſiog of 


A2 * which 


„ 
which has rendered England the envy 


and admiration of ſurrounding nations. 1 
have ever thought it the duty of a virtuous 
member of ſociety to promote the cauſe 
of Liberty, which is the intereſt of all man- 
kind, as much as may be in his power; 
and ſhall, therefore, think I am acting the 
part of a good citizen, in endeavouring to 
animate my countrymen to perſiſt in main- 
taining their privileges, and oppoſing the 
encroachments of tyranny, with a manly 
and patriotic firmneſs. 


Wir this view I ſhall in this letter 
offer a few obſervations relative to the ſub- 
ject of our preſent political diſputes. Theſe 
remarks may, perhaps, be thought by ſome 
ſufficiently obvious ; but it ſhould be re- 
membered, that what is obvious to one 
man is not ſo to another. CIVIL LIBERT v 

is one of the greateſt bleſſings which any 
people can enjoy, and a ſettled ſtate of na- 
tional ſervitude the greateſt of temporal 


evils, to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the 


more noble and generous feelings of hu- 
manity. Indeed, thoſe who would of choice 
ſubje& themſelves to arbitrary power, muſt 
be the moſt mean and contemptible of all 


human beings.” How great an abhorrence 


our brave anceſtors. had of tyranny, the 


. and vigorous * they made 
_ againſt 


(FF 
againſt it is an ample evidence. Their a- 
verſion to deſpotiſm occaſioned them to 


cut off the head of one Tyrant of the 


houſe of Stuart, and at length led them to 
baniſh the whole family. At the Revolu- 
tion, the rights of the people were eſta- 
bliſhed on a firmer baſis than they had 
ever been before; and after that important 
event, it might have been reaſonably hoped, 
that no future miniſters of ſtate would 
dare to violate that free conſtitution, and 
thoſe principles of Liberty, on which their 


maſter's right to the throne was founded. 


 *TiLL very lately, the friends of the 


— Houſe of Hanover have generally been 


conſidered as partizans of Liberty ; but for 
a _ years-paſt, by an extraordinary change 

litical affairs, the men who have pre- 
nals the greateſt loyalty to the K—g, 
have been defenders of thoſe principles 
which formerly diſtinguiſhed thoſe who 
were the greateſt enemies to his Majeſty's 
family; and thoſe who uſed to be conſi- 
dered as the moſt firm and ſteady friends 
of the Houſe of Hanover, are now, be- 
cauſe they adhere to the old Whig princi- 
ples, ſtigmatized as factious, ſeditious, diſ- 


| affected, and even rebellious. 


80 much has been already ſaid on he 
5] caſe 


EW 
caſe of Mr. Wilkes, that it might be te- 
dious to enter very particularly into that 
ſubject. I ſhall, however, make a few re- 
marks relative to it. It muſt, I apprehend, 


be thought very extraordinary in foreign 
nations, that an Engliſh ſenator ſhould 


have ſuffered ſo much perſecution as he has 


done, only for writing a political paper, in 
a country which, till very lately, was every 
where famous for the Liberty enjoyed by its 
inhabitants, and particularly for the Free- 
dom of the Preſs. I ſhall be told, perhaps, 
that the proſecution againſt Mr, Wilkes 
was not merely for his being the author 


of a political paper ; that he was profecu- 


ted not only for the North Briton, but for 
the Eſſay on Woman. It is, however, ſuf- 
ficiently notorious, that if he had not been 
ſuppoſed to be the author of the former, 


he would never have been proſecuted for 


publiſhing the latter : and it ſhould be re- 


membered, that when meaiures were taken 


to proſecute bim for the poem, no copy of 


the book which he was. condemned for 


publiſaing, was to be obtained without 6r7- 
bing. It is, therefore, ridiculous to the laſt, 


degree, to ſuppoſe that the proſecuting him 


on account of that poem, aroſe from any 
regard to religion or virtue. However, I 
think that the long perſecution which this 


gentleman has ſuffered, muſt lead foreigners 
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to imagine, that the form of government 
in this country has been altered, or at leaſt 
that the national liberty has ſuſtained. a 
very conſiderable diminution. , | 1 


„Ar 1,14 ſuppoſe, agreed on all hands, 
that ſome of the firſt. proceedings againſt 


Mr. Wilkes were illegal. It was, indeed, 


determined that they were ſo in the courts 
of juſtice: and it might have been reaſon- 
ably expected, that the con fideration of 
this would have taught our miniſters. ſome 
degree of modeſty. and moderation. But 
this has not been the caſe. They have 
continued to harraſs and to perſecute him 
by every method in their power, however 
unjuſtifiable ; and by that means juſtly ex- 
aſperated the greateſt and honeſteſt part of 
the kingdom. And not content with this, 
they have ſtill farther encreaſed the natio- 
nal indignation, not only by the methods 
which they have, employed to keep, Mr. 


Wilkes out of the Houſe of C——s, but 


by the endeavours they have uſed to de- 
prive the F recholders of Middleſex of the 
right of ſending their own repreſentatives 
to Pest. rob | 7 


Wirn reſpect to ae many thing gS chat 


have been ſaid relative to Mr. Wilkes 8 pri- 
yate character, thelc, whether true or falſe, - 


Were 
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were nothing to the purpoſe. The queſ- 
tion is not whether he be a good or a bad 
man, but whether the rights of Engliſh- 
men have not been violated in the Nepal 
ſeizure of his perſon and papers, and the 
other arbitrary proceedings againſt him. 
If the proceedings which were carried on 
againſt Mr. Wilkes were juſtifiable, they 
would have been equallyyuſtifiable againſt 
the moſt virtuous man in the kingdom; 
for whatever the failings of his private cha- 
racter might be, no proſecution was carried 


on againſt him on account of them. He 


might have been as vicious as he pleaſed, 
the people in power would have taken very 
little umbrage at that, if he had not 
= too much truth of miniſters of 
ate. I ſuppoſe it will hardly be diſ- 
puted, but that as virtuous a man as 
ever exiſted, might write a political paper, 
which a deſpotic miniſter would ſtile a 
ſeditious libel: and the uprightneſs and in- 
tegrity of his intentions would be very 
little ſecurity to him, if the proceedings 
againſt him were ſimilar to thoſe againſt 
Mr. Wilkes. And it may alſo be remark- 
ed, that in the late diſpute between the 
M , and you, Gentlemen, the Free- 


holders of Middleſex, the queſtion was not, 
whether Mr. Wilkes was the moſt proper 
perſon to be elected; but whether you had 
not a right to ſend whom you thought 


pr oper 


(9 1 
proper to parliament, (the perſon not be⸗ 
| ing diſqualified by law) as your deputy 


and repreſentative p 


THERE is a degree of public virtue, 
which may be ſufficient to cancel many 
private vices. And whilſt the people con- 
ſider Mr. Wilkes as having been arbitrarily 
and illegally oppreſſed, it is highly rational 
in them to ſupport him, though there may 
be conſiderable failings in his character. And 
his having defended his own rights, and in 
them thoſe of the people, with ſo much no- 
ble firmneſs, and manly conſtancy, give him 
a juſt claim to being conſidered as a very 
proper man to maintain their privileges in 
the great national aſſembly. However, as 
the Freeholders of Middleſex have elected 
bim, they ſhould exert themſelves to ſupport 
their, legal and conſtitutional liberty: no 
power on earth has a right to dictate to 
them whom they ſhall chuſe as their de- 
puty and repreſentative, and of his merits 
they have an indiſputable right to judge 
for themſelves. It they are deprived of 
this, they are deprived of the moſt im- 
portant right which an Engliſhman can 
boaſt ; of a right which no bribes, no me- 
naces, no dangers, ſhould ever induce 
them to give up- | 


Tax people have ſhewn great diffatis= 
; B faction 


(10 ) ; 
faction at the proceedings againſt Mr. | 
if Wilkes, in which they conſidered their own 
i privileges as violated. But have the mi- 
| | niſters taken any pains to ſatisfy the peo- 

| ple, that no deſigns are forming unfavour- 

| able to the public liberty ? Have they not, 
on the contrary, rather ſtudied to provoke 
and to exaſperate them ? This is what they 
appear to have done, if we may judge from 
their conduct. We have heard much of 
inflammatory papers and writings; but has 
any thing appeared fo truly inflammatory as 
the meaſures of adm n; It is often 
neceſſary for thoſe who are ſincerely at- 
tached to a free conſtitution, to endeavour 
to arouſe their countrymen to a juſt ſenſe | 
of the value and importance of their na= 
tive rights, and to excite them to main- 1 
tain them with firmneſs and ſpirit : but 
however uſeful any writings of this ten- 
dency may be, and however well inten- 
tioned, the intereſted partizans of the court 
will ever revile them as ſeditious and in- 
flammatory. But ſuppoſing, for argument 
ſake, that the people in general were in 
the wrong in the preſent political diſputes, 
would not a wiſe and prudent M 
take ſome meaſures to pacify and quiet 
them? Is it not enough that they have 
ſet the whole continent of America in a 


flame, but muſt they alſo wantonly exaf- 
| perate 
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« perate the whole people of England ? The 


people are apprehenſive that the M——y 
are forming deſigns unfavourable to their 
liberties; they think that they have 1- 
ready invaded their rights : would not the 
Mm—=—rs, if their intentions were honeſt, 
take fome meaſures 45 ſatisfy the nation 
that they have no deſigns prejudicial to 
its liberties ? inſtead of obſtinately perſiſt- 
ing in the moſt obnoxious meaſures, and 
only diſplaying a diſpoſition to ſupport thoſe 
meaſures by military force? 


GREAT complaints have been made of 


the ſeditious and riotous diſpoſition of the 


people. With reſpect to riots, however 
irregular they may be in their own nature, 
and however dangerous, it is impoſſible to 
prevent them in a country where the ſpi- 
rit of Freedom is predominant, if thoſe who 
have the management of public affairs la- 
bour to pervert, and to violate the laws of 
the land, and diſregard the ſpirit of the 


' conſtitution. For my own part, when I 


conſider what repeated attempts have been 
made wantonly to exaſperate the people, 
I wonder at their moderation, and am ſur- 
prized that they have not committed grea- 
ter violences, In the moſt deſpotic coun- 


tries, they ſometimes find it neceſſary to 


accommodate themſelves to the temper of 
B 2 the 
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the people: and even in Turkey, it is 
no uncommon thing to put a wicked 
Vizier to death to make the people quiet. 

But in England, for ſome time paſt, it 
ſeems to have been thought good policy 
to practiſe every odious and unpopular mea- 
ſure that could be ſuggeſted. But do the 
M——s ſuppoſe, that the people are en- 
tirely deſtitute of that ſpirit which anima- 
ted their brave anceſtors ? If they flatter 
themſelyes with this, they may, perhaps, 
when it is too late, repent of their miſtake, 
The inhabitants of this country have not 
yet forgotten, that they are the deſcendants 
of thoſe men who raiſed the Houſe of 
Hanover to the throne of England, for 
this purpoſe, to ſupport and maintain the 
liberties of the people. However, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, that thoſe who have abetted hired 
aſſaſſins, and ſupported and protected them 


after they had been convicted of perpetra- 


ting murder, in a lawleſs attempt to ob- 
ſtruct the courſe of a free election ; ſuch 
men, I think, can complain of riots but 
with a very ill grace. Indeed, it was with 
infinite decency, that the men who had 
taken ſo much pains to ſcreen murderers, 
who had been engaged in one of the moſt 


lawleſs riots that can be conceived, ſhould 


afterwafds procure a reward to be offered 


of ! Five Hundred Pounds, for apprehending 
| wo 
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the perſons who had been guilty. of — 


breaking the ſhins of a Loyal Addrefſer, — 
who was going up with his brethren on 
the virtuous deſign of preventing, as far as 
in them lay, his M——y from doing any 
thing to quiet the minds of his people. 


ADDREssSEs to our kings ſeem to have 
been formerly conſidered, as intended to 
convey to them the ſenſe of their ſubjects 


at any particular important crifis. But, of 


late, the chief deſign of them ſeems to be 
to miſlead and deceive the S- 1 
has been for ſome time paſt hoped, that 
the general diſſatisfaction of the people at 


the meaſures of the miniſtry would at 


length reach the ear of M-——y; and it 


was thought that in conſequence of thig 
ſome redreſs might have been obtained 


of thoſe grievances of which the nation 


complained. But to prevent any ſuch ſa- 


lutary event, a number of men are pre- 
vailed upon to carry up and preſent an ad- 


dreſs to the K- g, aſfuring him of their 
unbounded, loyalty, and telling him how 


much they deteſted thoſe among their fel- 
low- ſubjects — who had the ſpirit to com- 


lain of miniſterial oppreſſion, and affert 
the rights of Freemen and of Engliſhmen. 
Many of theſe loyal add:cii':s have been 
lately preſented, and a great abundance. of 
8 e 3 


„ 
them from North Britain; now the moſt 
loyal part of his Majeſty's dominions; and 


no longer, it ſeems, as formerly, the ſeat 
of diſaffection and rebellion. 


Wrar good purpoſe could be anſwered 
by theſe extraordinary effuſions of loyalty, at 


the preſent criſis, it is not very eaſy to dif- 


cover. Suppoſing the preſent diſſatisfaction 
among the people to be ill- grounded, could 
any man think that theſe loyal gentlercen's 
going up to tell the K—g, that a great 
part of his ſubjects were factious and ſedi- 
tious, would have any tendency to pro- 
mote peace, and diminiſh the national diſ- 
content? The declaration of theſe good 
men and true, that they abhorred all op- 
poſition to our preſent wiſe and virtuous 
miniſters, and their righteous proceedings, 
could have no tendency to make the fac- 
tious more loyal: and if a majority of the 
nation are diſcontented with the public 
meaſures, which I apprehend is a notorious 


fact, it was doing very little kindneſs to his 


M=, to perſuade him that the bulk of his 
people are perfectly ſatisfied with the pro- 
ceedings of adminiſtration, In ſhort, it 
ſeemed impoſſible, in the nature of things, 
that theſe loyal addreſſes could anſwer any 
good purpoſe to the K—g, or to the na- 
tion. Ou might, indeed, contribute, in 


- ſome 
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ſome ſmall degree, towards ſupporting, for 


a ſhort time, the tottering authority of an 


unpopular miniſter : and they might alſo 
produce ſome private advantages to thoſe 
over-loyal gentlemen, who were ſo read 

to perform an office ſo grateful to the mi- 


niſter, but ſo contemptible in the eyes of 


their more independent and Pan fel- 
low citizens. 


Having ſaid thus much on loyal ad- 
dreſſes, I will here make an obſervation on 
the ſubject of Petitions, another mode of 
application to the crown, not quite fo 
pleaſing to our worthy M rs. the 
doctrines of Toryiſm and Slavery have 
for ſome time paſt been ſo diligently cul- 
tivated, that ſome have, lately, it ſeems, 


even doubted whether the people have a 


right to petition the Kg, at leaſt in terms 


- not agreeable to the court, and whether 
ſuch a petition would be received. This 


is, indeed, a moſt extraordinary doubt. I 
ſhould apprehend, that under the moſt deſ- 


potic governments the people would be al- 


lowed to petition, though ſometimes no 
regard may be paid to their petitions. But 
in a free country, like England, the people 


have an indiſputable right not only to pe- 


tition but to remonſtrate, if their liberties 
_ are 


ay 
are violated ; and to remonſtrate in terms 
that may be underſtood. The privileges 
of Engliſhmen are not a matter of grace 
and favour, but of right; and what they 
may juſtly, legally, and conſtitutionally de- 
mand, | | 


In the courſe of our late political al- 
tercations, much has been ſaid concerning 
Scotland and Scotſmen; and we have been 
told, that the ee cauſe of the cla- 
mour againſt Lord B—— (on whoſe com- 
ing into power our diviſions commenced) 
Was, that he was born on the other fide of 
the Tweed. But this is very far from 
being the truth. Had that nobleman pof- 
ſeſſed real abilities, and ſhewn a regard for 


the honour and intereſt of England, and 


the conſtitutional freedom of its inhabi- 
tants, there are, I believe, very few who 
would have reproached him on account of 
His country. Scotſmen of real merit have 
been very popular in England: the great 


Duke of Argyle, and the Earl of Stair, 


may be mentioned as inſtances of this. But 
when the Earl of B— came into power, 
bis virtues and abilities were, to fay the 
leaſt, very little known in England: and 


his elevation was generally conſidered as 


the cauſe of the removal of a great miniſter, 
Whoſe merit and abilities were generally 
acknow- 
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acknowledged, and who had carried on 4 
moſt glorious and ſucceſsful war: Thus 
eircumſtanced, Lord B—'s coming into 
power could not but have been unpopular, 
whatever country he might have been born 
in. But he ſufficiently augmented the diſ- 
like of the public againſt him by his after 
conduct; by his precipitating an inadequate 
and inglorious peace; by the rancorous 
and arbitrary manner in which he proſe- 
cuted thoſe who wrote or printed any thing 
againſt his meaſures; and, in ſhort, by the 
deſpotic ſpirit which ſo ſtrongly characte- 
riz d his adminiſtration, and that of thoſe 
who afterwards acted under his guidance 
and influence, But though I am far from 
thinking that Lord B— was odious to the 
Engliſh nation chiefly becauſe he was a 
Scotſman, I cannot help thinking that great 
numbers of the Scotch have defended his 
character and his adminiſtration for no o- 
ther reaſon. As to myſelf, I honour the 
Scottiſh nation, and have a perſonal eſteem 
and regard for many individuals of it : buf 
I am ſorry that many of them have ſo lit- 
tle magnanimity, as to retain ſo much ani- 
moſity againſt Mr. Wilkes, merely becauſe 


that gentleman has, in the courſe of his 


political writings, thrown out a few ſar- 

caſms againſt Scotland; and I am ſtill more 

ſorry, that many of them appear ſo exceed 
S itigly 


„ 
ingly ready, on that account, to promote, | 
ſupport, and encourage meaſures prejudi- 

_ cial to the liberties of England. For my | 
own part, were there any Scotſman, who 

had thrown out ten times as many ſarcaſms 

apainſt England, as ever Mr. Wilkes has 
againſt Scotland, and were he to be pro- 
ſecuted in the ſame unjuſt, oppreſſive, and 
arbitrary manner, that this gentleman has 

been, I would defend him to the utmoſt 
extent of my power and ability. 


AMONG the ſeveral grievances of which 
you, Gentlemen, the Freeholders of Mid- | 
dleſex, ſo juſtly complain in your late Pe- | 
tition, there 1s one which demands, in a { 
particular manner, the public attention. 

You complain of the perpetual impriſon- 

e ment of an Engliſhman, without trial, 

* conviction, or ſentence, by the mode of 

% attachment, wherein the ſame perſon is 

« at once party, accuſer, judge and jury,” 

'How much is it to be regretted, that there 
fhould be room for ſuch a complaint as this, ; 
under a Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick! It ö 
is, indeed, extraordinary, that the caſe here 
referred to, has not more attracted the no- 
tice of the Public. Perhaps the perſon im- 

riſoned was thought too obſcure and in- 

econſiderable: but ſurely this circumſtance 
-ought not to have the leaſt weight with 


% 
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the real friends of liberty. If the rights 
of the meaneſt Engliſhman are violated, 
all his honeſt and independent countrymen 
ſhould ſtand up in his defence, and endea- 
vour, by every legal and juſtifiable method, 
to obtain juſtice for their injured country- 
man. Some, perhaps, may be apt to ſay 
on ſuch occaſions, © Why ſhould I concern 
„ myſelf in this buſineſs? it is none of 
„ my concern: this man's caſe cannot 
c be mine: he is very differently ſituated. 
] am at liberty: what is it to me what 
“ they do with him?” Theſe are the ſen- 
timents of the mean, the ſelfiſh, and the 
ſordid; of thoſe who regard nothing but 
what immediately affects themſelves. But 
Jet us be. animated by more generous ſen- 
timents : every man ought to conſider him- 
ſelf as injured, when the rights of any one 
of his fellow ſubjects are invaded. And, 
indeed, it is the intereſt of ever y indi- 
vidual to oppoſe the encroachments of 
tyranny, though they may not immediate] 
affect themſelves : for if we ſtand by with 
unconcern, and ſee others deprived of their 
native rights, no man can tell who will 
be the next object of miniſterial deſpo- 
tiſm. 


In the Middleſex Petition, as well as 
in that of the Livery of London, that-moſt 
C2 unjuſti- 


„„ 
unjuſtifiable uſe which has been lately made 
of the military power, is alſo juſtly com- 
plained of. The murders which have 
lately been committed in St. George's 
Fields, are what an Engliſhman cannot eaſily 
forget; nor can he eaſily forgive the men 
by whoſe orders they were perpetrated. I 
fay, the murders; for though ſome people 
ſeem unwilling to remember, that more 
than one perſon was killed at that time, it 
is yet well known, that ſeveral perſons were 
deprived of their lives by the alertneſs of 
the military on that infamous day. And, 
indeed, it does not appear to me, but that 
the killing of the other perſons who fell 
on the ſame day with Allen, was nearly 
as atrocious, and as much murder, as the 
death of that unfortunate. young man. For 
though they were not ſo particularly ſin- 
gled out, yet the firing on unarmed de- 
fenceleſs people in that indiſcriminate man- 
ner, ſo as eyen to reach innocent paſſengers 
on the high road, appears an enormity little 
leſs iniquitous than the murder of Allen. 
The Riot Act is in itſelf of an arbitrary 
nature, and ſeems to have been at firſt inten- 
ded chieffy to anſwer a temporary purpoſe; 
but even the Riot Act itſelf will not juſtify 
the murders in St. George's Fields. If the 
military have a. right to take rioters into 
- euſtody, they are empowered by no law 

to 
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to put them to death upon the ſpot. Shoot- 
ing a man through the head is a very 
extraordinary way of taking him into cu- 
ſtody; and it muſt not be pretended, that 
men were accidentally killed in the en- 
deavour to take them into cuſtody, when 
ho other method than firing on them was 
employed. And I do not fee what 
poſſible ſecurity the people can have for 
their liberties, if it be allowable for the 
M y, on every trifling pretence, to 
employ the military againſt them, if they 
diſcover any diſſatis faction at the meaſures 
of adminiſtration, Juſtices of peace may 
always be found, who will readily obey 
the mandate of a miniſter of ſtate; and it 
would be no difficult matter for thoſe in 
adminiſtration to contrive to raiſe a riot 
themſelves, by their agents and emiſſaries, 
for the very purpoſe of obtaining a pretence 
for inflicting military execution on the 


people. 


HowrvrR real the grievances may be 
of which the nation in general complain, 
and however threatening in their nature, 
there are yet not a few who are always ready 
to treat the murmurs of the people ag 
unreaſonable and ill- founded. The ene- 
mies of public Liberty are many and various: 
placemen and penſioners, the numerous 

| depen- 
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dependents on the court, and many others 
who are intereſted in defending the mea- 
ſures of the miniſtry. And to the diſgrace 
of literature, there have been, at different 
periods, too many men of letters ready to 
enliſt under the banners of ſlavery. Some 
of theſe will labour to defend every mea- 
ſure of government, however unjuſt, ille- 
gal, or oppreſſive; whilſt others will employ 
themſelves in blackening the character of 
every man, and traducing and reviling e- 
very writer, who engages on the ſide of 
freedom and his country. And among 
the various enemies of Liberty, there are 
ſome, who, in this age of refinement, ſeem 


to be ſo chiefly from affectation. Theſe 


men are offended with Liberty, becauſe the 
ſound of it has been ecchoed through fo 


many vulgar mouths; and having diſ- 


covered, that many of thoſe who exclaim 
againſt the meaſures of the court ſometimes 
expreſs themſelves rather incoherently and 
abſurdly, they very logically conclude, that 
the public complaints are without foun- 
dation. To difter from the vulgar is a 
mark of penetration : and theſe gentlemen, 


therefore, chuſe to ſhut their eyes becauſe 


common people ſee. 


II is a melancholy reflexion, that not 


only private individuals, but large bodies 


of 
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of literary profeſfors, whom we would 
with to ſtile reſpe&able, and who ought 
to be examples of public as well as pri- 


vate virtue, are too ready to proſtitute 


themſelves at the ſhrine of power. And 
it appears that in this reſpect, paſt times 
have reſembled the preſent. In a late 
Biographical Work it is obſerved, ſpeaking 
of Buckingham, the favourite of James 
I. and his fon Charles, that the mem- 
bers of the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
% jn order to recommend themſelves to 
C the favour of the court, were mean 
*« enough to elect the Duke, at this par- 
* ticular criſis, for their chancellor; though 
« he was conſidered by a great part of 
e the kingdom, and that upon good grounds, 
© to be the chief cauſe of ſome of the 
«« greateſt national evils*”. The Duke 
of Buckingham had juſt before been 1 im- 


Q 
a. 


peached by the Commons. 


Tux adherents of che miniſtry are ver 
happy in one circumſtance; that all who 
oppoſe them are illiterate, and ignorant, 
and ſtupid, and poor into the bargain; in 
ſhort, all who diſlike their meaſures are 
nothing but mere mob: at leaſt this is 
their own account of the matter. And 
they alſo modeſtly inform us, that they 


* Britiſh Biography, Vol. IV. p. 329. 8vo.- 1768. 
alone 
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alone have all the wit, and all the ſenſe, 
and all the learning, and all the money, 
and all the landed property. There is, 
indeed, one ſpecies of property, which they 
may be allowed to poſſeſs in a pretty am- 
ple proportion; namely, the public money. 
This ſeems to have been diſtributed among 
them with ſufficient liberality; but whe- 


ther they poſſeſs ſo large a quantity of 


other kinds of property may be doubted. 
As to the wit and learning of the underlings 


of the m——y, we may give them credit 
for their proportion: but, if we may judge 
from appearances, their maſters are by no 
means diſtinguiſhed from their fellow mor- 
tals by any ſuperabundant ſhare of ſagacity, 

or knowledge of any kind. There has 
been as little evidence of their wiſdom, as 


of their integrity. 


T HOSE lwho endeavour to withdraw their 
countrymen from the intereſts of Liberty, 


ſometimes take pains to perſuade them, 
that ſuch as are engaged in oppoſing the 
meaſures of the miniſters, would them- 
ſelves act no better were they in power. 
But arguments of this kind ought to have 
no weight. It is ever the duty of a free 


citizen to oppoſe tyranny; and it is not 


his buſineſs to ſcrutinize into the motives 


of thoſe who are embarked with him in 
the 
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the ſame cauſe. Should any particular in- 
dividuals deſert a cauſe which they have 
eſpouſed, this may reflect diſgrace upon 
them, but cannot diſhonour a cauſe that is 
in itſelf good: and no incidents of this kind 
ought to abate our zeal for the intereſts of 
the public. The actions and behaviour of 
individuals may be mutable and inconſiſt- 
ent: but to ſupport the cauſe of Freedom 
is at all times the intereſt of the whole 
community. 

Ir has become, of late years, a kind of 
faſhion to turn the words Patriot and Pa- 
triotiſm into ridicule. It is, indeed, too 
true, that many have made pretenſions -to 
Patriotiſm, who have ſhewn by their after 


conduct, that they were far from being re- 


ally actuated by any ſuch noble principle. 
But ſurely this is not ſufficient to render 
real Patriotiſm a proper ſubject for ridicule. 
Some there are, indeed, who affirm, that 
there is no ſuch thing as real patriotiſm, 
and that every man may be bought: but 
ſuch aſſertions prove only this, that thoſe 
who make them are themſelves uninfluen- 
ced by any generous or virtuous ſentiments 
reſpecting the public. Unhappily, Public 


Spirit is at too low an ebb ; but to affirm, 


that no,man is really influenced by patriotic - 
principles, i is to affirm, in other words, that 


D „ 
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there 1s Abt an honeſt and worthy 1 man in 


the kingdom. No man can be truly vir- 
tuous and worthy, who does not love his 


country, and who would not labour to 


ſerve it; and wherever ſuch a man be, there 


is a Patriot. That there are too few of 


this character, muſt be confeſſed ; but be- 


_ cauſe there are falſe pretenders to patrio- 
tiſm, to aſſert that none are really actuated 


by patriotic principles, is as unjuſt and ab- 


ſurd as it would be, to affirm that there is 


not a truly pious man in the world, be- 
cauſe there are hypocritical pretenders to 


religion. | | U 


Ir the orievances complained of in the 
Middleſex Petition, and in that of the Li- 
very of London, do really exit, that man 
muſt be unworthy the name of Engliſhman 
who would not exert himſelf to procure a 
redreſs of them. That ſome of them do 
exiſt, the moſt venal partizans of the court 
can ſcarcely, I think, have the effrontery 


to diſpute. It was highly proper to lay be- 
fore his M——y, a detail of the ſeve- 


ral inſtances of miniſterial deſpotiſm and 


corruption, which have appeared for ſome 
years paſt, to enable Him to form a 
aſt idea of the men who have fo hame- 


fully abuſed his authority : and, indeed, 
it is at all times ſerviceable - to carry 


truth to the throne, where too many are 
in- 
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intereſted to prevent its approach. But 
it is ſcarcely poſſible, in the nature of 
things, to draw up an accumulated liſt of 


| grievances, in ſuch a manner as to leave 
no room for cavil to thoſe who are diſ- 


poſed to it: though when the main facts 


of a complaint of national injuries are ge- 


nerally and notoriouſly known, trifling ob- 
jections from miniſterial minions merit very 


little regard. Theſe are only calculated to 


withdraw the notice of the public from 
thoſe matters, which ought to be the prin- 
cipal objects of their attention. 


Tur citizens of London have, on many 
important occaſions, greatly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their attachment to the prin- 
ciples of Liberty; and you, Gentlemen; 
of the Livery of London, have ſhewn by 
your late conduct at the Common Hall; 
that you have not degenerated from your 
gallant anceſtors, but continue to be a ctua- 
2 155 the ſame noble ſpirit; though ſome 
of ner ſtation had not virtue enough to 
concur with you. When we reaſon only 


ſpeculatively, it appears rational to ſuppoſe, 


that men in good circumſtances, and of 


affluent fortunes; would be leſs liable to 


be influenced by corrupt motives, than thoſe 
whoſe inferior fituation ſeems to expoſe 


them more naturally to temptation.” But 
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experience often proves, that this kind of 
reaſoning is uncertain and fallacious. Thoſe 
who poſſeſs much, are deſirous of obtain- 
ing more; they are ſolicitous to riſe higher, 
and with this view court the favour of 
thoſe above them; and are often too much 
enervated by luxury, to be influenced by 
any principles of patriotiſm. Whilſt, on 
the other hand, men of lower circum- 


ſtances, of more moderate views and ex- 


pectations, and of more regular and tempe- 
rate manners, though they enjoy leſs pro- 
perty, often poſſeſs more independence of 
mind, and are more influenced by a vir- 
tuous affection to their country. 


Ir has been ſaid as an inducement to us 
to abate our oppoſition to the proceedings 
of the m——y, that Liberty may be loſt 
by too anxious a ſolicitude to preſerve it. 
But it 1s certain, that Liberty will never 
be maintained in any country, for any long 
period, if the people are not vigilant to 
guard againſt the encroachments of power. 
The general propenſity of thoſe in high 


ſtation to extend their authority, and to 
oppreſs thoſe of inferior rank, renders it 


always neceſſary for the people to watch 


the conduct of their governors, and to 


oppoſe every invaſion of their privileges 
with ſpirit and firmneſs. Every inſtance of 
a arbi- 
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arbitrary conduct that the miniſters are al- 
Towed to practice with impunity, will 
ſerve as a precedent for future tyranny; the 
rights of the people may, by little and little, 
be entirely wreſted from them; and whilſt 
under the ſpecious pretexts of patience and 
moderation, they neglect the proper op- 
portunities of maintaining their liberties, 
they may at length ſee themſelves, by de- 
grees, ſunk into a ſettled ſtate of Slavery, 
and redreſs be no longer in their power. 
Moderation, properly ſo called, is a virtue; 
but indifference in a good cauſe ſhould ra- 
ther be conſidered as a vice. Thoſe who 
have little regard to any but themſelves, 
and who are of too intereſted a diſpoſition 
to hazard any thing in the cauſe of the 
public, frequently compliment their own 


conduct 2 the ſpecious title of modera- 


tion; though their behaviour may more 
juſtly be conſidered as the offspring of pu- 
fillanimity, and of a mean, ſelfiſh, and ſor- | 
did ſpirit. 


You, Gentlemen, the Freeholders of 
Middleſex, have lately exerted yourſelves 


in ſupport of our common rights, with a 


reſolution, ſteadinets, and generous ardour, 
that will ever do you honour, notwith- 
ſtanding the impotent attempts of miniſte- 
rial advocates to ſully your reputation. Your 
motives 
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motives were 1 virtuous and patri- 


otic, and do therefore command our eſteem 
and our applauſe. And I truſt that the more 


honeſt and uncorrupt part of the kingdom, - 


in juſtice to themſelves, in juſtice to their 


poſterity, in juſtice to the memory of their 


reygred anceſtors, will concur | with you, 
and imitate your. conduct. _ 


"Taz late arbitrary invaſion of the rights 
of individuals; the attacks on the Liberty 
of the Preſs ; the violation of the freedom 


of elections; the miſapplication of the pub- 
ee the prevailing open and ſhame- 


ul corruption; the employing of the money 


collected from the people, in practices that 


tend to deprive them of their moſt valua- 
ble rights; the ſanguinary and illegal uſe 
that 55 been made of the military troops, 
who are maintained by the people to be 


their defenders, and 5 their murderers ; 
the total diſregard of the principles and 
ſpirit of the conſtitution, and the avowed 


contempt of the people by thoſe in power : 
theſe are matters that ought to alarm and 
arouſe every man who has the leaſt affec- 
tion for his country y. And ſhould the 
m——y {till perſiſt in carrying on deſigns 


unfayourable to the public liberty, the 


body of the nation Bad. and I hope will 


unite, in oppoſing, with zeal and firm- 
neſs, 
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nefs, every attempt of that kind; and 
thereby demonſtrate to all the world, what- 
ever altercations there may be among the 
great, or whatever changes there may be in 


the m y, that, whoever governs, THE 
PEOPLE or ENGLAND WILL BE FREE. 


I am, 
Gentlemen, 
With great regard, 


| Your, &c. 


FINIS. 


